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INTKUUUCTION ' ^ 

, 'Most recent theory and researcii done on the p'sychology of women's 

•V . * • < 

• iives hi>s focused on the individual as tlie level of analysis. This 

peirspective, while necessary, noeus to be corapleraentud by an analysis 

• , '-^ . • L ■ 

conducted on thti^^group level. 

It' is ci fact of social reality tiiat people are catej^otized by sex 

4nto two 'groups. In ^ comparing * t)iese two groups as they stand in 

relation to each other, it is-'woraen as a groL^p who lack power, sta^jus 

and prestige. Many of the psychological experiences of the individual^ 
* 

woman, including her conception of her own, identity as well a-s tier 
interacjt iQns * with both women and men, are profoundly affected by the • 
imbalance of power between the two soxe^ • As feminioCs we. have always 

knowrt i'ntuitively that ehe "personal is political.*' 'As psychologist's, 

1 

we mu^t ' begin to ^nake this connectioi> explicit within our theorizing. 
<* . 

An "analysis of women and men conducted on the group level can be the 
vehicle by which we integrate the study of tue individual "With the 
larget social system* Such an analysis would result* in a shift in our, 
"usual focus. For example*, much .theoVizing, ar.d research* vabout women 
has been organized around the* issues of discrimination and prejudice, 

* expecially their negative effects on women. An intergjroup preepeetive 
V . • ' , 

' recognises , that discrimination and prejuc^i'ce against members of 
certtiin groupfe are the result of a particular pattern of intergroup 
relations. Thus, a shift in focus will pull our attention away from 
Studying the victims of prejudice to> studying 'ttie operation of the 
intergroup relationship which gives rise to prejudice. This emphasis 
will certainly »help to make our * theorizing and research mope complete. 
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In additidSw an iritargroup perspective help us to predict Qhangcb 

in individual experiences which will occur as a result of changes in 
the intergroup reiatiaiiship ^* 

The idea .of analyzing the relationship between, the sexes as an 
intergroup phenomenon is not a new one. In the classic The Second Sex 



(de* iJbauvoir , 1952), de ficauvoir explicitly treated the sexes as two 

groups, with males and females locked together in a relationsnip 

> 

involving domination and subordination. For her, this intergroup 
relationship, which pits the powerful agaiust the powarles^i, was"'a 
"First Cause". In her Examination of the second sex, it is tiic 
asymmetrical bala/ice of power bt^tween women and, men whicli gives rise 
to the situation -in whicli women hav^e existed througiiout^ history*. 
Though de Beauvoir analyzed numerous ,ind ividuals and explored the many 
ways in which individual women have ceacted "to tiiis imbalance of • 
power, -it was always done witl? an eye toyard the intergroup 
relationship. In heik work, the link was continually cmpha^aized 
between subjectivity and the larger social processes which shape this *. 
subjectivity. . • ' * ^ ^ • 

Myrdal (1944) also alerted us to the possibili ty ,of anaiyiAng tfie 
relat4oixship between the 'sexes^ on a group leVel by pointing, to the 
similarities between the perception and treatment of blacks -and women 
in the United States. Using -Myrdal' s analogy. Hacker (1951) argued- 
that wome^i could be conceived "of as a-minority group, ^ blit one tA\at^ - 
differs' in. very special ways from "traditional" minority'^groups.' , 
Obviously, . they are not a numerical minority; but^^ liAcifceV also argued 
that- women differ because they lack a sen;se o'f .group identity, and ^ 
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many ao not feel unfairly treated because of their sox. Also, members 
of "traditional" minority groups (she us^os Blacks and Jews .as •* 
examples) are not compelled to love and live in an intimate way with 
members of the majority group as womeiv are, Hicse differences are. 
certainly critical ones and a closer look at them by p'sycliologists 
would probabLy be fruitful, * 
In recent years , however, psychology has been characterized by a 
lack of thinking about|women and racn on an intergroap level? This irttly 
be ,due to the fact that interest iu group processes ii^ general has 
declined within social psychology.* Traditionally ,* social psychology 

V 

played a pivoCal role in connecting the psychology, of ^he individual 
with* the larger sodial context. Now, p'robabiy due* to the influence oi 



cognitive psychology, most social processes are studied at* .t.he level 
of the individucii. This individualistic approacli Has been criticized 
by Steiner (1974), Moscovici (1972>, Tajfel (1972), and Billig (1976)- 
Though these authors offer differeat views as to why the study of t-ne 
group has waned, they are ji^nanimous in their assertion that social* ^ 
psychology has suffered as a result. ' > - " , 

In this pAper, I wish t^o*mak.e up°for the JLack o'f attention 'paid 
to Studying the series on an intergroup , level . T6 ^l9:;^ompl ish this 
task, I will use Henri Tajfel' s recqnt (1978)^ theory^ df fri'tergroup 
relations as a v^ay to ^ think about men and women on a group level. 
Because It is crucial to the understanding of Tajfel *s ^theory,,, it *is ' 
necessary* to discuss first his * differentiation Ije^tween intergroup and 

, - I . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

•inferpersoniai "behavior , and tjie ways in whic'n this ^dif f erenCiatlon 
• * » 

applies to the relationship between women ,and men. 
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Interpersonal Vs. intergrou^ Behavior ,^ 
inLt!rperson4i aad intergroup' behavior ^should be conceptualized as 
two extremes of social behavior. ' Interpersonal behavior is any 

r * \ • 

interaction batween individuals which \s' Cully determined by their 

interpersonal reJLationship and the^unique blend oS their individual 



y 

Faction tends not- be alfected 



ckaracteristits. ^An 'interpersional iut'^facti 
by Llie social groups dp cacegories to which tUn individuals belong. 
Inter^gr<>up- behaydor, in contrast, is fully determined by the 
individuals' meinborshi»ps' in various groups err social gategories^ it, 
lends not to be cif. ^ ected by the ijiterpersonal relationships of tne 
people involved. (Of coi^rsc^, thc^se terms are to* be understood as me 
def iitl^^ions of two extremes of behavior; ' pirobabiy neither exists^ in 

its pure form ip social reality.) * " 

\ ' ' ' ■ ' 

'An example of intergroup^. behavior between males and -females would 

be rape* ' Indeed, one of the major accomplishments? of the modern 

'feminist "movoraent has been to enable people to ptirccive of tiie ^crime, 

'as an intergxoup phenomenotn rather than an interpersonal phenomenon. 

Historically., rape had b^een consider^ ^s aTi • interpersonal, type of 

interaction. It was believed that the crime was a func^tion of eith*er 

situational variables' ( "she was in the wrong place at the wrong' time" > 

".or dispositional variables ("shev^isa seductive woman ). lirow^iiniller x 

(1^75) convincingly > Memonstrat^/d th*ft the** old interpersonal 

explanations " could -not l^e wholly supported by the stati^t;ics. When 

rape can ^iteralX^ happen tg any woman, (especially during wartime),. 

and ^ £ewi— wonretf liv^ withaut this knowliidg^V't'^^^clTra^e'luu^^ as 

an inteifgroup phenomenon* ^ * , • 
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Almost any interaction* betwetjn the sexes where the partjLcipantSw 

are • engaging ' in 'highly sex-typed behavior should be. viewed as an 

example of intergroup behavior, in these instiinces, the behaviot is 

fully determined by the individual's '^sex group.' Appropriately 

* 

• sex-typ,ed "behavior functions to keep tlie t-wo sexes In a highly defined 
' rvelationship to eacli . other* wiiich is predictable, uniform, ajid 

supportivie of the status quop * Appropriately sex-typed behavior, 
, though it takes place on an in-dividual l^ivel, mirrors tlie relalio^tship 

that occults on a group Icv^el between the ;5exes.\ Ati example of tnis 

^ S ^ * ' ' . 

reflective quality of sex-typed behayior was provided by Nancy Henley 

(1977). In her examination of sex differences in non-verbal bel^avior, 

^ * - »/ . ' > ' 

' she offered erapirical evid9nce that males use more power gest^uros Lnan 

females and that > further, these behaviors "underlie and support the 

macropolitical st rue ture" ( p . 179.)- This mac^*opolL ticai structure ii^,' 

ori course, thQ unequal power relation between the sexes* ^ Par Tee 

(1979) came to the same -contlusion after examining sex_ dif f erejlces in 

language. .It is my belief that much of t\m behavior that occurs in 



marriage coyld be -regarded as intergroup" beliav.ior, thp<igTi it *is 
peKceived most peop'JLe as interpersonal in natuiS'o. ♦ * ' 

. Why should there be such concern for sp.ecif ying-^whe ther behavi^or 
is intergroup or interpersonal in nature? There are several reasons^ 
why this is important.- First, the ori-gins of the belmvior mu^t be 
clearly understood, - interpersonal beljavior is probably- more likely Vo 
.be controlled by the individual." Inte^tgroup behavior is determined by 
group membership as well as by the relationship that a^part icultM" 
group has to another group in society. These groUp, factors are Vei^n 
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not under an individuarT~Qohtroi . An individual cannot choos.e her 
sex or racQ , group, for example. An- individual also cannot choose to 
belong tol the^ sex which is considered si^erior. Therefore, intergroup 
behavior may be more restrictive in ^terms of individual control, even 
thoug.h a person may- perceive this behavior as "freely Cjhogxin". 

Second, if intergroup b(?havior is a function of /the typo of 
relationship that exists between two giroups, tUen effort's to change 
that relationship which occur on a purely interpe'rsonal level are 
doomed to failure. » What fljust change is, the relationship in society of 
•maleiS as a group to females as a group. This fac^ should* be evident 
'because throughout history, each age has 'had its share of^ unique and 
unconventional women. Yet the efforts of these women to live as 
freely as they <:oul(J at the "Tri«tr^ had no effect pn changing the 
position of women as a group. Feminists have stat^j^this often: 
"There; ar^i no individual solutions.'* ^ . ' . 

Are there any examples of purely .interpersonal behavior between 
the siexcs? Certalnl/ those behaviors characterized as androgynous 
(iiem,; 197A) would be examples of interpeirsonal behavior. Also, in a \ 

^ *• / 

good fr lend ship \ the .behavior tends to be det^ermined by the unique 

personalities of^ the individuals ^.nvolved rather than their sex.o^ 

,* Now that intergroup and intecpersonal behavior have been defined, 

I will turn to a discussion of Tajfel's theory of intergroup relations 

and 1 will use this ^ examine the relationship between the sexes on a 

group level. Specifically, 1 will discuss the perceptual and 

behavioral effects ol categorization by sex on intergrou^p behavior, 

the effects of the. power imbalance between women and- men on intergroup 
* .* * * ' 
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behavior, and the concept of group identity as it relates to women% 

\ 



Categorization, Group Identity, dnd Sdciai Change 

Tajfel's theory of inLer.group relations "grew out of a scries of 

laboratory , experiments conducted by him and his associates over the 

past decade (Tajfe-l, et "al-, 1971; Billi^ & Tajfel, 1973; Tajfcl & 

Billij^, 1974; Turner,- L975)-' In the initial paradigm, the 

experimental inanipulajiiort , though quite simple, produced interesting 

*. * - 
results. Subjects were r^d^doinly classifi*ed as members of two 

/ ' ' ' 

nonoverlapping groups* Next, the^ we're asked to award money to pairs 

>» 

of other subjects. The*' recipients were anonymous, except for tiieir 
group membership. For: ^examplfe , each recipient was identified hy a 
number and as belpnging to either 'gfoup X o_r group Y. Also, the 
subject was aware of his or her own group membership* Tlie highly 
reliable finding in this situatiauo was that the mere categorization of 
people into non-overlapping gji^oups was enough to cause in-gCi)up 

favoritism and discrimination against the out-group in the decisions 

\^ 

about the award money* 

4 

These results are so striking ^jecause the independent variable is 

purely cognitive* There was no hi^^ry of hos«tility' bet\^een the 

r 

groups nor was ther^ any so/lia'l interaction among the. subjectst 

'Apparently,, the jnere^ division of people into groups,' a relatively 

•r ■ ' . ' ' ■ 

simple means of cognitive differentiation, produced effects that, have 

interes-ting implications for the;, study of intergroup behavior. 

I Tajfe'l's 'cdnclusio'n — that mere categorization into groups^ i?nough 

j . • . ' 

"to induce in-group favoritism and outgroup hostility — was supported 
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I 

by Brewer (1979) in her review of the group' iiteralure. (bhe also 
''concluded that competition, which previously was thought to cause 

{ 

in^group bias, serves \to influence the salience of the distinction 
be tween the groups . ) " ' * ' 

Over* the past decade, Tajfel and liis colleagues have extended *Lhe 
content and range of hi.s- intergroup theory considerably (i'a"jfol, 
19"78)„' it is necessary, at this point, to summarize briefly thebe 
extensions. Tile cognitive process of social categorization induces-* 
people ^to make in-group/ out-group differentiations based on a 
particular^* dimension. These dimensions may be ascribed (sex or r^ice, 
for examj}lc) or achieved (occupational group or campus sororLty) . 
This . process has perceptual effects in tliat people tend to minimise 
differences within a particular group and accentuate any differences 
between groups. There are, behavioral aspects ab>well»in that group 
members tend to discriminate 'against tlie oXit-group and favor mCiiibers 
of t«heir own group. Groups se^*k to maintain this differentiation of 
th^selvcs from- other groups by eiaphasizing their distinctiveness on 
the basis of certain traits. Th(^se traits are seen as being connected 
with group membership and, f;arther, the traits emphasized^ by th.e group 
are tl^ose that are particularly valued within the specific cultural 
context. This latter process is yiewed as social comparison 6n tne 
g^oup level*^ ^ « . a ' , o , - - 

It is Tajfel's belief that i n t e r^gj?t^yp social comparison should 
enhance the, group members* social identity. (He conceives of social 
identity as that part of the self-cofJcept which derives from one's 
^ mernbership in various social groiips.) However, if people are members 
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of groups whose status .is low roiati,ve to other socialv ^ groups , thtin 

^group membership will result in a i^egative social* Mentity. A't t,his 

point, Tajfel relates the process of social tha^ge to ititergroup 

* 

processes. Social qhange, in tliis view, is a pruc 'ss which is* 

initiated, by groups who have a negative social identity^ and'' who^ are 

raotivAtt?^by the desire to ^jchieve a positive social identity relative 

to o^\cv groups- ' / 

Several strategies are available ^to^merabers of the group with, a 

negati\rc social .identity. First, they may try to gain equality with 

the^, superior group on, certaia 'releTat^^t characteristics* Also, tiie 

group may redefine certain ncgativelj^ valued charactcr^ist ics . 

Finally, a ^ tliird strategy is available to the grou^ .wiiich is 

attempting to achieve a positive social identity. This final option 

is to create new dimensicwis of comparison that permit a positive 

' . ' - ' 

dis tin^rt iveness from -other groujJs* 

The creation of socia'l change as m&tivated by these j^i^tergroup 

processes is a ^ rich' area to investigate in relation to* f emifiism • 

Williams and Giles (^978) have written an interesting anaiys^Ji of the 

current^ woman's movement using these ideas* Though these. mechanisms 

of socia^ change will bifi. mentioned latter, it is^beyond the scope of 



this paper to examine them in any great derail* At this point, I will 
turn-, to a discussion of 'the effects of categorization by sex and the 
unequal power relations between the sexes. • * *, 



Categorization ,by Sox: Perceptual and Behavix^ral Effects - 
Recall that the mere categorization of people into \roups results 
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ii\ both perceptual and behavioral effects. Peopl*^ tend to perceive' 

group members as highly similar while the differences between » tho' 

groups are accentuated. Bohaviorally ,* group -'mcmbc^rs, widl reward 

members of tholr o^vn group whiTe discrimiuating against 'members of the 

\ * ' ' ' ' • * 

out-group. ^ ' ; * ^ / * 

• One of the most common categorizations we make * is" the 
classificati^^mj^ of persons into groups of^people wlio are. like 'us and ^ 
people who are not HKe U5» - CHamil-ton,. 197b). The grouping by sex is^ 
probably,^i;lie primary* classification that is made witliin the human race 
and this catre^ori^atiou '/ is ^ based on an ascribed ratlier *than ,an 
achievejd dimension.^ "^^^ * . ' ♦ , , 

. ^ajf-'dl's c theory^' 'predicts that \peopl,e ^hould -maximize , t;he 
difference^ between tlie sexes and minim^ize the similarities ^Do,ibe/ 
Dc^schamp^, ^nd'lleyer (197BJ^ working with jjchool jchildreo and usiug' 
se*jc as ' the basiiS of cixqgocization of f er evidence t6 support Tajol's 



hypothesis regarding intergroup dif f ere'ntiatioa . and within, ^roup 
similarity-. AiSo, ' tlie •resqarcliers raecUJured Che leveL * of - 



differentiation^ and, though, botii >boys. and girls • differentikied *^ 
betwcfen themselves and th^ members of the opp(>^ite sex, boy^ tertdeU .to 
make' sliaaf per xixffereptlatfbhs than g-irls^ - * 

OthUr research has slijwn * ^^that botli women .a^d men perceive 
r.3tereo^ty^ically male .trait^ and stejrep typically f eraaicTtraits as'.p.o^lar 
opposites (Rosenkrant?, i968ij Brovermaii, et ai-, '*1972). • • Reg.q;rdin*ga , 

< * ' ' *. % o> • ' O \ * 

this belief in tixe existence qf ,psycliologically distjln^t .groups basod, 



0 on biological sex, lingers (197^J^ ^'^las "remarked;- **lt;> "has ' becomeT^y 
increasingly . cle&r iry tec-eht- year^ that* males and females are^most 
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' *% 

.liitse ill Liieir^ percapLion uf^'lhcir own dii'f orcaccs y). iJ)» 

Do .those differences reallj" exist? tiinco the percopLuai 

, effects^ o& categorization ^-are so • povv^rf ul , Biiii^ cautioned 

, Lh.it aay ialerencos regarding socul categories snoulJ be bvit/eJ oa 
empirical invest;igat ion* Inve<;tigators who nave r<.w4.eweci cuo <irea ol 
sex difference research iii recent years conciuUc^ * that. re'uvr 
differences exist than most people l>eiieve (Macgob^ 5t Jacki-ia, JL974; 

' l^ivris Of f ir , 1977 ) . ■ ' ^ ^ * . 

In relation' to L'le qCftsstioa ol ^roup ca^te^^oi^i t Loii ■ aad ii^;* 

' teadency no enable people to magnify dirlerencc^ be Cvveen -Liio- ^exes , 
Un^er (I97i)b) has recently questioned ^the cominon pract^ice of ^^roupinj 
subjects in, psychological exp^rim'ents accord ia^ to b.jLological se,N. 
This is aot because questions of se;-; anj^vender shuuUia*L be 'adJre,.soJ 
but, rat4ier, they should be "addressed pii.y(:no logists in a iiiore 

soptiist ica ted manner*^ wtegorixiag b,y biblo^ioil sex aion^* ' in ly 
obscure important differences betwee^i , i/eople wao may be jjrouped la 

. = ■ » . ' ■ - ' • 

other w<iys when doing sex and gende^r ' re*;evircii,. ^ '(Wviou [l^j/Sj, for 
lexample,- has shov.'n ttiat differeiiccs in spatial vioualizatiou exist 
only betf/een boys and ^irls who prefer the sex role appropriate u) 
tiieir -own sex. ohe had grouped her subjeclJ according to sex role 

^ * 

prefQrence r^itner^than biological sex*) 

' ' ' ' 1 

fhe belief that tlie sexes are highly dissiinilan: is probably 

-V' . . * ■ • ^ i 

reinforced by the" ' segregacion of ttfti sexe^s in mcTat ,,ircas oi^lifo. 

rhia^ segregation ^hcighteVs ,^the .p^rreptiou 'tiiat tu'o distinct group^i 




■^xist and it also prevents, people*" ' i'ron^j grouping along other 
dlaeusions*. Mintz (19740 notes that the formal i\cognition that males 
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aad , females are separaLe> disiincL groups is made at some level by 

every ini^titution in society 'and this belief > in turn> is used to 

justify the differential treatment of men aud women, - ^77" 

Categorization also creates in-group bias and discrimination 

against the out-gr6up> In the (Original- experiment^il para^digm, 'this 

/ • 
was demonstrated by tlie allocation of rewjirds to members of one's own 

group. Historically, males have had .^cS^ess.. to money, powxir, and other 

^tangible rewards which they have generally distributed an^ongst a small 

number of other- men. Modern sexism is certainly an example 'of 

discrimination in favor of members of the male group* Tliougli Tajfel 

and his colleagues did not measure directly tiie' negative ' emotional 

reactions toward the out-group, it is *^ easy to demonstrate the 

existence of these fe.eljLngs 6\\ the part of m^jn by pointing to tlie 

universal, vigorous and socially sa^ictioj^ed tradition of miso^^yny 

(Russeli'^c Van de Vea, 1976; lavris & Offir, l^"//; Daly, V)1Z)^ 

The situation with- females is^ quite different*^ Though the suxes 

are.- alike in their beliefs abo'ut themselve^ they are .different when 

i€ comes to demonstrating in-group bias and out-group hositiiity. if 

we broaden our e^pnception of groAp Was beyoTnd the experimental 

situation, and if .we considtjr that bias can-^be measured behaviorally,^ 



Jc^gnitiveTy, and:,taf f ectively , then we haye overwhelmiii^ evidence that 

women exhibit a positive bias toward the out-group and a negat^e bias 

s 

against their own group. Recent books on the psychology of women 
(Frieze, et . al., lV9; Unger, 1979a) summarize much empirical 
evidence demonistrating this facit. For e^Tample, both males and*females 
evaluate stereotypically masculine traits as more favorable 



H 
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(Rosenkrantz, 1968; Broverraan, el al.,^ 1972)» Women evaluaLe\ papers 

supposedly written by males more positively than tliosc supp^ediy 

written by females (Goldberg, 1868) • In Chesier's (1976) research 

♦ 

with clinic outpatients, women who requested male therapists stated ' ' 
. 'that they ' had i^reater_respec t for a male's competence and authority, * 
Professions are not cfdnsidered prestigious if tliey contain a liigli * 
proportion of wbnren (Touh'ey, 1974)., In addition, cross-cultural data 
reveal that tlie value placed t^q women's work in ^ general is almoscTP 
universally lower than the value accorded to meit's^ork/ This occdrs 



in spite of the ^ct that tlt^ tasks described as woraou's wcirk show a 



great atuount of variation* across ciiltufes (Rosaldo, 1974), Goldberg 

(1974), in writing about prejudice against women (by boLli women vnfd 

,men) concludes that, this bias against women tis a group is a universal 

attitfuJe. ^ ' ^* 

^ This tendency toward anti-female bias even exists among soiae 

women who have recently achi^Jvcd a raeasiTrc of worldly success, 

Tajfel's theory predicts that these women should exhibit in-group bias 

in the distribution of rewards. Though ona "would expect them to 

.provide younger women in their field with support and opportuniiy* for 

advancement, this is often 'nOt the case. In many instances, these 

women, nicknamed "queen bees,'* show little warmth or sympathy forV 

\ ' o ^ ~ ' 
younger women. working their way upward (Staines, Tavris, & Jayaratne, 

W74). Keiffer and;^ullen (197,4) have examined the iridividual 

reactions of women who deny that difficulties exist for females in 



terms pf career development. Their responses can be placed into t 



wo 



major categories. Either these women claim that' mepibership in a 
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particular sex group is irrelevant to success, or they attack 
unsuccessful women as being at fault for their* own"^ lack ' of 
achievement* Both of these assertions are used* extensively by Phyllis 
Schlafly in— her 'anti-EI<A campaign, apparently with the approval of 
many women .as well as men. Both conjments show* that the blunie - is 
placed on ind'ividuaT women while the group level factors which 
contribute J to a lack of success are ignored. , ^ • 



Power Differences Between Groxips 
.Of course, the tendency to derogate one's own ^group and react 
positively ^ toward the out-group is .not unique Co woiayn. Lt is a 
Widespread phenomenon that has been verified by social psychological' 

I- * 

research into ethnic group relations (Milnei^, 1975; Giles L 
Powesland, 1976; Tajfel, 1979). Such diverse gpf)aps as the American • 
Blacks, French Canadians, and South African Bantus^ of ten display 
pS^tive, attitudd? toward the out-group. Obviously, sioiple 
categorization into groups cannot account /for^'Tliis behavior, as siiapl^%* 
group categorization procedures predict' positive in-group bias with .a 
bias against the out-group. What else' Is happening in the intergroup 
relationship to produce this effect? Several reseattherp have 
suggested that an inequality of pover and status** between groups can 
produce the paj^tern of responding described" above (Milner, 1975; 
Moscovici & Paicheler, 1978; Apfelbaiim, 1979; I'ajfel, 1979). 

For example, Moscovici & Paicheler (1973) and Apfelbaura (1979) 

J • * - * 

cite experimental evidence which extends Tajfel^ s original 

experimental paradigm. In this reseacch^ JxjiSides being categorized 
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into groups-, tlrd " subjects ^ were led also ^to >believe that they woL'e. 
^'either in a majority or'a'^ minority, group. Thus, the subject was 
situated in a "he.tterogeneous and! unequal relation Wi'Ch tlje other 
group*' (Apfelbaum^ 1979, p. L95). ' The results showed that .^m^;iy of 
the minority sybjects favored the subjects of the majority group even 
though it was detrimental • to their own group.. In. a related 
ex^riment , Doise (cited in Moscovic^j. & Paicheier, 1978) ,^ demonstrated 
that a group with an insecure image of itself also had Che. tendency to 
favor the superior group. * # ' ^ 

Thus, this dir,ect experimental evidence complements observations 
made^ outside the laboratory and shows that an asymmetrical balanpe of 
power between groups affects both^tho functioning within groups* as 
well as the functioning between groups. Notice also that the variable 
of interest hei?c is a group level variable. The unequal power and 
status^ between groups helps to determ^ine the individual .reiJponses 
within groups. Apfelbaum (1979) concludes that unequal 'power .betvveea 
groups tends to sCtreng^then the bonds among peopld^^in the dominant 



group and it tends to_ weaken the support among, .p^iopie in tiie 

"subordinate group. ^ 

It should be noticed that to explain these effects by searching 
for causes "within** the individual v^/ould obscure the operation of .tlie 
group level variables. 'In thinking about research rela^ing> to women 
and men, this has been the fate of much sex difference* research. 
Researchers studying the differences in behavior between the s*ekes 

'•have often conceptualized biological sex as an independent varrdble'. 

At the same time, the social meaning pf the categories male and female 

J 
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(i»e», dominant and subordinate) ha&\ been ignored- as. d -causal . 
# mechanism* Unger (l979a)' is correct. in stating that in the study of 
sex dif ferences^/^iologicai sex has-been confounded, with power and 
status* ^ 

,Now, to return to the original point, many sex linked differences 

in Uehavibr are a function of the in t erg roup relationsjiip between 

women ^\nd men. To use one example, the evidence reviewed in this 

' paper suggests that, women have tendencies to derogate themselves. An ' 

intergroup analysis sugg^ests that • women's tendencies to dislike 

themselves arc a function of their membership in a subordinate group. 

To- change this attitude requi-res a change in the ppwer relations 

between these groups. This critical 'point is often ignored by 

psychologists., t ^ v ^ ^ 

The ♦sex role explanation of change is one 4;jxample of an approach 
• ■ * • 

that, overlooks some important^ factofs ope.rating on an intergroup 
level. In this analysis, relations anit>ng women and between tile sexes 
vloiild change*if gi^ls were socialized to be more achievement- oriented 

}, . 

and boys were^ sooi^lized to be more^ expressive* However, ^ if tlie 
unequal powqr relations between the sexes are not addressed as a major 
issj^^ this wiri mexely result in expressive, dominant males and 
achievement-oriented, subordinate femoJ-e^.* , . « ' 

^ Certainly the sex role p^rescription for; chang'd^is comforting and 
I , can\ understand y ^hy it is so appealing* In this view; 
"Socialization" is seen to be tUe-cause of .women* s lack, of power .as ar, 
group and ,social change^is*^ reduced to efforts made on an individual 
Mevel. /The need for solidarity on a\ group basis- need never be' 
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addressed as an issue* 

The alternative to changing^' sex roles Is for the subordinate 
group to chaiii^ng^ the dominant group regarding their claims to power 
and status^ and this is to provoke open conflict (Tajfel, 1979) • 
Since the definition of power implies a relattive ranking of tvvo 
groups, a refusal by either group to participac'5 in ^ this reciprocal- 
iTclationsiiip .causes a disruption i-n the system* Probably both sexes^ 
suffer from the disruption, but^'women potentially have more to gain* 
To continue, conflict occurs because men realize that if the other sex 
refuses to define itself as subordinate, males can no longer achieve a 
positive group identity when group differentiation occurs based on 
sex» AndJ since categorization based on sex is such a basic form of 
group diffe^rentiation , the disruption in intcrgroup relatioiis ig felt 
not only in the vork place, but in one's intimate relationships as well 
(Bernard, 1981)^ ' • 

' ■ ■ I ■ ' " 

in an intriqi^ing passhge, Stoltenberg (1974) presents a very 
clear differentiation between' the' sex role approach and the inter^ruup 
approach to the 'rel^tio^iship between the sexes* In hi-s^ view,) notice, 
tMt "masculinity** becomes an i^ntergroup constjruct rather than" the 
enactment 'bf 'a specific role: * , " ' 

'*Masculinit^ is not, as some have said, vague set of 

'qualities' (such a^ 'ambition,' ' str-eng th ,'*' courage' , or » 

• i 

'competitiveness')^ Nor is masculinity an abstract '-rolp,'^ 
w^ich can be 'played'^ or ^ 'not played,' or which any t'tvo 
people can take turns at. What is denbt'ed by the word 
masculinity derives from ythe objective reality, the fact of 
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our lives under patriarchy, that ail raGmbcrs of the gender 

class of males are entitled to obtain their sense 'of ^elf by 

poljtalating the selflessness of the gender class of women, 
* V ' J ! 

their sense of worcli by asserting female worthlessness , and 

their power in tFie culture by maintaining the powrlessnosS 

of woraen^ Masculinity is that sense of self, that sensj2 of 

- worth, that right to power which accrues to every male on* 
- -N 

accp^unt of the global subjugation of women. 



The ^Concept of Group Identi-ty 
Tlie above passage, besicles defining the caoncept of masculinity, 

(; ■ ^ ^' 

also di^rects crur . attention to, the fact that power and a positive g'roup 
identity seem to be closely identified and they seem to operate within 
a closed system. Groups who have power are at a clear advantage in 
both cr^atin^ and mairitaining a positive group identity. Recall that 
all groups are motivated to achieve a positive group identity and^that 

♦ in order to achieve *this', a group will emphasize its distinctiveness 

from other groups Qn'^raits that are positively valued within the 
* . . cultural context. Within any, culture, it is the group with power that 

"constructs the prevailing^ value system for both the* dominant and 
subordinate groups. Also, thes-power f ul group is not only capable of 

^ defining itself, but it also defines the subordinate group (ApfeXbaum, 

1979) because it has the means to do * so. By ^controlling the 
information that i^ disseminated within the cuil!Sre X Wi rsig , i97J), 
tiie dominant group can oJ^fer a view of reality which, asserts its 
"right" to be dominant. It presents itself as the embocMment of all 

^ . ■ j, 

* V 
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tliose pojjitive trails^ thut exist within the iiruvaiiing value ' >•sy*slem• 
A complete circle is createU when it is realized that the dominant 
groap created the value sysDera by which it judge* itself \and othei; 
groups. (A closed feedback -loop, rather than a linear cause and 
effect relationship, best describes this process.) — ^ * \' 

Keeping' the .above comments in mind, J,et us -return to the* 
situation between women and men. Historically, males have been the* 
dominant sex group. They have always had access t\ and control over 
the major institotions tliat shape our, \/iew of real'^ty (R^ch, 1979)- 
To insure a positive group identity based on'tlv^lr sex and as. a result- 
of categorization by sex, men have Iticoprorateof anti-fom^le bias into 
these major institiitio;is: Law (DeCrow, 197*4); Religion (Daly,. 1972); 
and SciTince. (lihrenreich & English, 1978)* , ' , , 

M(M:e recently, the social sciences have also been cri-licized for 

defining women exclus ively 'in /terms of mciV ( Wus.tcort; t , 1979). Witlfin 

, .1 ' ' ^ 

psychology* especially there has been a tendency to accept thui view* 

j-hat biological factors were larg<^li^ the cause :of the power ij«ibalance 

between the sexes (Williams & Giles, 1978). Using biological factors 

to explain the socially crea\ed differences* between the ^exes enables ' 

• " ' ' « V 

men and women to believe that the existing social reality is both 

^ tt ■ ' * » 

immutable and natural. ' */ * 

For centuries women have acc^epted their subordinate situation as 

* . ' « ^ 

both' inevitable and legitimate. Therefore, they tended not to compare 

tliemselx^es with males, (it may not be too extreme to suggest tiiat 

historically*'this type of comparison would have been as unthinicabld to 

women as was the compHrisort of humans to ' o-ther prjjftiates ^ pripr to 
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Darwin.) * . v ^ ^ 

In tlie absehsc of intergroup social compafisoir, tlui search foi^ a 

^*^*positive\social ijjentity 4rops to the 'individual level. -Tajfcl (1978) 
«•••*'* 

suggests that in this instance group members will compare themselves 

• 5i . * " . 

^ith each otlier- Williams, and .Giles- (1973;^ c6^idl^e t4iaj: the result 

o^f this intragroup social comparison amdftg ^vomen is^xhe raotlvatian . to 

-• . ^ ' 

act ijndivi.dualistically . rather than in terms. ,of the iii;pup« Thii 
iself-orientned behavior tends to deter any unified social action which 
« ,would change the stsftus quo and it also prompts^ competition between 

V ^ 

w<?men . ' ^ * 

The ciialleng'fe ih the' imbalance of power between ,the* , sexes ouly 
. began to occur when /rfomen as a group startled to- cbqipare themselves* 
with men and, conclude that their subor4irtate status V^s "funfair ^an^ 
iliegitinilit*. They -no lat;iger viewed their s ta^us "as^ inevitable and 
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biologically "fixed* It >^uld^ be interest£ng to know*, what"* triggered 
tiiite radical cognitive shift in the comparison •process* Though^ 
i^illiams aUd Giles (1973) attempt ; to address this ^ i^^^^ regarding' ^ 

feminp.sm in^ the I960*s they 'offer d^tfi that .is • i^gbnciusiv^., 

<^ * * « ' , ' . V 
Unfortunately, Tajtel's theory does not offer any ^qluej^ to ItHLp 

explain what brings about this shift. and the final 'answe.r may lie with \ 

the historians. There is, hov^ever, one point that should be appat,^n£." 

The intergroup theory assumes that the struggle to achieve a positive 

• ■ ^ > " ■ • - ' J' 

group id<^ntity on the part of subordinate groups is preceeded by Tne 

, * ....... -v ■• . , , •'. ^ ..; 

refusal of the subordinate group to accept tliiixflomi-n^ant group* S vie»^, 

, ' • ' ' ; . ' ■ . 

ot reality. . • / 

Once the subordinate group refuses to accept its negafive social^ 
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identity as* legitimate, several strategies are available to ^^^eip the 
group achieve a positive soci*al identity. First, the subordinate 



g^^jup may" try *to gain equality with the superior group on certbin 
.relevant characteris-tics . For example*, the deraand^or the passag<i of 



\ 



The EM is an attempt on the part^of women to g/iin ecjuality with men 
in thfTeyes of the law. " , , 

( • 

A second s,trategy is the redefining of certain n<5^atively valued* 

characteristics. Wdraen are bblieved to be emotionally expressive,^ a 

trait which is not as highly- valued as the goal-oriented'^ compeutency 

that is ^believed to characterize men (RosenkranCz , 196^). Over l^he ^ 
•** . « 

pa^t decade, peo,ple have been ^re-evaluating the role ot emotional - 
expressivity and .are begini^ng to think about it as a positive, rathor 
than a negative,^ tjjtait (David & Brannon, 197-6). 
X "'Finally, a third strategy is available to tiie ' group which is . 
attempting to achieve a positive social identity. This final option 
is to create new dimensions of comparison that permit a positive 
distinctiveness from other groaps. To achieve this end, women may 
emphasize that , 'unlike^en , they do not favor depersonalized se^i- Nor 
do thc^y solve conflicts through tiie use of aggression. 

To review, then, at least two events are critical in the movement- 
to change the power iijibalance between the sexes. ^ First, women must 
reject their position as an inf erior^r6up based^ an the uachangeable 
facC of their biological sex. (Of course, implicit in this rejection 
is the refusal to par uici\)a,te in the system which insures a positiy^ ' * 

pup identity for mal^s which is based only on their biological sex). 
Second, women must begin** to offer their own^ injterpretations of 
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reality. In Joihg this,, they will accorapiish a genuinely radical act: 



- thcy^^itll cxeate their oun gfoup identity instead^'^^f assuming an 
X i<lentity which was not of their making. Certainly a feminist 
psychology^ plays an important roTe in both these processes-- • 




' Conclusion 

My purpose in writing this' paper was to Stimulate others to think 

about the relations between men and women on an intergroul) level. • I 

think that we contain new in$igl>ts in our theorizing by using some of 

the constructs i*ve described* I hope that this paper will provoke 

more questions than it has answered. The significant isuues to be 

♦I ^ , 

addressed in , this area- have both psychological and political 

relevance. I will list a few of tho\e that have, occurred to me as a 

stimulation to further work: 

!• Some writers (Hacker, 1951; Chti^Hj, 1972; Apf elbaum , . 1979) 
believe th^t wbmen lack any sense < f group identity based on 
^ sex. Certainly a good* case can b^^ade for this point of 
view.* If this is so, we are further behind than we- might 
think. Research in this area would help to resolve this 
issue. ^ 

2. Evidence indicates' that chi*ldren' s play patterns contain 
clear sex differences (Lever, 1976). One specific difference 
* ^ „ is^ this: boys play :j/n large and age-heterogeneOus groups 
more often than girls who tend to play in primarily dyadic 



• ■ 

J* ' ' . * * . . . 

relationships. *The play in boys' groups tends to become very 
complex wittw age including the extended use of* **legal 
systems" to solve confli^t^" Hiat arise duri^ig play. I 
sjispect that this sex difference \\as implications for the 
development and maintenance of a. group identity based -on sex. 
This area should be investiga-ted in more detail witii specific 
^reference' to intergroup relat:i6ns. ^ ^ ^ , ' ' 

JVll humans belong to many so^eial groups. Most o£ these 

groups contain ^individuals wlio are aliKe on one dimension 

(race, family) but different on anot^ier dimension (sex). 

What is the effect of these, crossed category memberships 

A ' • • ^ 

(e^8'> wh*ite, female vs. black, female)? * ^ "^s 
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